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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


7 GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE ON PROCED- 
URES AND ORGANIZATION convened at Lake Success 
on September 9. It elected Escott Reid (Canada) as 
Chairman, Carlos de Lavalle (Peru) as Vice-Chairman, 
and William Borberg (Denmark) as Rapporteur. After 
adopting its agenda, the Committee opened general dis- 
cussion on measures for economizing the time of the 
General Assembly. It also began consideration of the 
rules of procedure relating to sessions and the agenda, 
and set up a sub-committee to prepare new drafts for 
rules 13, 15, 33, and 34. 

The GENERAL AssEMBLY COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE. 
ror ADMISSION OF New MEMBERS completed its work 
on September 8, by adopting its report, which is to be 
submitted to the General Assembly. 


A 

U.S.S.R. estimates of over-all strength of United 
Nations armed forces submitted to the MILiTaRy STAFF 
CoMMITTEE were announced on September 9. Esti- 
mates had previously been submitted to the Military 
Staff Committee by the delegations of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States (sce page 
365). 

A 

On September 8, the Secretary-General received a 
letter from the permanent representative of the Neth- 
erlands to the United Nations informing him that the 
Government of Belgium had accepted his Government’s 
invitation to participate in the SECURITY CoUNCIL’s 
three-nation COMMISSION ON INDONESIA. 

The Security Council’s Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE 
GOVERNORSHIP OF TRIESTE met on September 4 and 
examined the list of candidates submitted by various 
delegations. 

A 

THE Supsipiary Group of the Council’s Commission 
OF INVESTIGATION OF GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS con- 
tinued its on-the-spot investigations on Greek terri- 
tory of incidents alleged to have taken place at Ormen- 
ion and Milia on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. The 
Group returned to Salonika on September 7. 


A 
THe Workinc Comittee of the ComMIsSsION FOR 
ConvENTIONAL ARMAMENTS met on September 5 and 9 
and adopted a resolution recommending that all arma- 
ments and armed forces except atomic weapons and 
Weapons of mass destruction should come under the 
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jurisdiction of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. Its definition of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion includes “atomic explosive weapons, radioactive- 
material weapons, lethal chemical and biological wea- 
pons, and any weapon developed in the future which 
have characteristics comparable in destructive effect 
to those of the atomic bomb or other weapons men- 
tioned above.” 
A 

Six working papers on various aspects of the func- 
tions of the international agency for the control of 
atomic energy were approved by the Workinc Com- 
MITTEE of the Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION on Sep- 
tember 8. The six working papers had previously 
been discussed and approved by CoMMITTEE 2 (Con- 
TROL) of the Commission at meetings on September 
4 and 8. 

The Working Committee also approved the final 
drafts of the component parts of the second report of 
the Commission to the Security Council. 

A 

The SociaL Comission met on September 3, 4, 5, 
8, and 9. It adopted a resolution recommending a 
preliminary program of work in the field of child 
welfare. It agreed to give priority to the organization 
of child and youth welfare services; to preparation of 
documentation on the Geneva Declaration with a view 
to its acceptance as the United Nations Charter of the 
Rights of the Child; and to principles underlying the 
treatment of family problems, including legislative 
measures and the desirability of international conven- 
tions on certain aspects such as family desertion, pro- 
tection of the child against neglect and cruelty and 
punishment for such crimes, and the status and pro- 
tection of destitute and stateless children. It adopted 
a resolution recognizing the permanent need for action 
to improve social conditions in under-developed and 
economically under-privileged areas and territories. It 
also set up a temporary committee for the co-ordina- 
tion of social activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

A 

The STaTisticAL CoMMISSION completed its second 
session on September 4, after approving its report to 
the Economic and Social Council. The report con- 
tained recommendations regarding the assumption 
by the United Nations of the responsibilities as laid 
down under the terms of the International Convention 
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celating to Economic Statistics; for the co-ordination 
of statistical activities of international organizations; 
and for the continuance of the Committee on Statistical 
Clasisfication and the creation of a second committee 
on future work of the Commission. It also endorsed 
plans for an international census. 


A 


a 


The Untrep Nations Worip STATISTICAL CONGRESS 
convened in Washington on September 8. Delegates 
were addressed by, among other speakers, the Secre- 
tary-General, Trygve Lie, and Averell Harriman. 
personal representative of President Truman and Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

A 


The ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE TRANSMISSION OF 
INFORMATION UNDER ARTICLE 73(e) OF THE CHARTER 
met on September 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9. It approved the 
Secretary-General’s summary by territories of infor- 
mation transmitted by Members under Article 73(e). 
It also approved a proposal concerning the material 
on which the Secretary-General may draw for the 
preparation of summaries and analyses of information 
from non-self-governing territories. 


A 


At a plenary meeting of the third annual Conference 
of the Foop anp AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION on Sep- 
tember 3, Burma was admitted to membership of the 
organization, bringing the total membership to 54 
nations. During a discussion on the headquarters of the 
organization, it was voted not to suspend rule 32. 
which, strictly interpreted, lays down that FAO head- 
quarters must be located at United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York. 

The Conference commissions and committees con- 
tinued to meet throughout the week. 


A 
In Geneva, the fourth session of the INTERIM Com- 
MISSION of the Wor~p HEALTH ORGANIZATION con- 
tinued to meet in plenary and committee. At a plenary 
meeting on September 6 it was announced that Sweden 
had ratified the WHO Constitution, bringing the total 


of countries which had ratified this document to 23, 
The Interim Commission passed a resolution request. 
ing the Executive Secretary to ask the United Nations 
for a loan to finance health activities in the interim 
period until WHO is created as a permanent special- 
ized agency. The loan would be debited against initial 
contributions from member countries of WHO. 

The Administrative and Finance Committee of the 
Interim Commission approved a budget item for a 
meeting of international experts to develop worldwide 
plans for combating venereal diseases. 

On September 8, the Interim Commission’s Commit- 
tee on Technical Questions agreed on a program for 
the revision of existing sanitary conventions which 
set up international controls on epidemic diseases. 


A 


The second session of the Council of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION convened in 
Montreal on September 2. It heard progress reports on 
ICAO’s activities during the summer months, and of 
two air navigation meetings: for the South American 
Region in Lima, and for the South Atlantic Region 
in Rio de Janeiro. , 

A 


On September 3, the Executive Director of the Iv. 
TERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FuND, announe- 
ed that initial shipments of food were on their way for 
needy children in war-stricken countries, in Europe. 
It was also stated, that by the end of 1947, the Fund 
will be moving food, medicine, and other relief sup- 
plies for about five million children in Europe and the 
Far East. 

A 

The second session of the INTERNATIONAL LaBor 
ORGANIZATION’S INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
METAL TRADES convened in Stockholm on Septen- 


ber 3. 
A 


On September 8, the Transportation Service of the 
United Nations Secretariat transferred its offices to the 
Manhattan Building on East 42nd Street, marking the 
first occupancy of premises on the permanent head- 
quarters site by an official United Nations organ. 
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we Vital World Problems Face Assembly 

tions 

erim Or AGAIN the thoughts and hopes of mankind Beginning with the first meeting in London on 

cial. turn to New York as the representatives of fifty. January 10, 1946, the work of the General Assembly 

itial five Member nations gather for the second session of _ through the first and second parts of the first session 
the General Assembly. These delegates, who speak on _and of the special session in April-May last, makes an 

"the behalf of some 80 per cent of the world population, impressive record of decisions reached and action 

or a have already a formidable list of problems and pro- __ taken in every field of its responsibility. 

wide posals to consider. Other items may be added and But what results have these resolutions and recom- 
world situations not directly on the agenda will find mendations had in actual solution of the problems 

mit- their echo in the deliberations. The scope of the they dealt with? This is the question for which the 

for Assembly’s deliberative powers is as wide as the Assembly will seek the answer in many items on the 

hich Charter and every facet of international political, | present agenda. And the question arises not only in 
social and economic relations will come into the connection with the work of the Assembly but on the 
proceedings. aclivities in the last two years of the Security Council, 

The discussions are certain to be both full and _ the Secretariat and the Trusteeship Council. 

- frank and they will thus reveal the attitudes and re- While thus weighing the results of the past, the As- 

in actions of every Member state. In this lies the first | sembly will debate and reach decisions on many new 

dbp service that the Assembly inevitably renders to the _and vital problems, some of which raise fundamental 

| of world. The statesmen talk but they also listen. They questions on the structure of the United Nations. On 

rn address each other in plenary meetings and in the sharp __ its success in reaching these decisions and in finding 

oo exchange of debate in committee. But their words are —_ them honored in action by the Members, depends in 


available to people everywhere and, at the end of each 
regular session of the Assembly, the world has the 


great part the destiny of our times. 
In the following pages we reproduce the provisional 


4 means of knowing where it stands on many vital agenda and the supplementary list with annotations of 


a problems of the time. the items. 
for 
c PROVISIONAL AGENDA 


Opening of the session by the Chairman of the Delegation of Brazil 
the According to the rules of procedure, the chairman of the delega- 
tion from which the President of the previous session was elected 
will preside until the General Assembly has elected a President for 
the session. The Assembly met last spring in special session to con- 


Rule 25, Provisional 
Rules of Procedure 


3 sider the Palestine question, and elected Dr. Oswaldo Aranha 

Bes (BRaAzIL) as President. The President of the Assembly for its first 
~egular session, which was held in two parts (in London, January 10- 
February 14; and in New York, October 23-December 15), was 

a Paul-Henri Spaak (BELGIuM). 

the 2 Appointment of the Credentials Committee 

the The nine-member Credentials Committee is elected at the beginning 

ad- of each session on the proposal of the President. It normally meets 


twice during the session: once at the beginning and once at the end. 
The Committee examines the credentials of the representatives and 


reports on them to the Assembly. It may have to make recommenda- Rules 23 & 24 

. . > 

tions to the Assembly on such matters as whether a representative to Provisional Rules of 
the Assembly who is authorized to sign the credentials of other Procedure 


representatives of his country may sign his own credentials; or 
whether an accredited representative of a country, in case the regime 
or government changes hands, is entitled to continue representing his 
country until such time as a representative accredited by the new 
regime takes over. Problems such as these have not so far arisen in 
the United Nations, but occurred in the League of Nations. 


Election of the President 
The President is elected by secret ballot. A simple majority of 
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those present and voting is required. There are no nominations. 
The President holds office until the close of the session at which 


he was elected. 


Constitution of the Main Committees and election of officers 
There are six Main Committees, in which all members of the 
General Assembly are represented: 
I. Political and Security Committee (including the regulation of 
armaments) 
II. Economic and Financial Committee 
III. Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee 
IV. Trusteeship Committee 
V. Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
VI. Legal Committee 
The election of officers of the Main Committees and the election 
of the seven vice-presidents is one of the first acts at each session, 
because these officers together with the President of the Assembly 
constitute the General Committee, which acts as the General As- 
sembly’s steering committee. Among other things, this body con- 
siders and reports to the Assembly on the provisional agenda, the 
supplementary list, and applications for inclusion of additional items. 
No two members of the General Committee may be nationals of 
the same state, and it must be so constituted as to ensure its repre- 
sentative character. Equitable geographical distribution, experience. 
and personal competence are factors taken into account in the choice 
of the chairmen of the six Main Committees. 


Election of Vice-Presidents 

The seven vice-presidents are elected on the basis of ensuring the 
representative character of the General Committee. They are elected 
by secret ballot, without nominations. A simple majority is required. 


Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 
2, of the Charter 

This item complies with a provision by which the Secretary- 
General, with the consent of the Security Council, must notify the 
General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the 
maintenance of international peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Council. He must also inform the Assembly, or 
the Members of the United Nations if the Assembly is not in session, 
immediately the Council ceases to deal with such matters. The reason 
for such notification is that the Charter provides that the Assembly 
may not make any recommendation with regard to a dispute or 
situation with which the Council is dealing. 


Adoption of the agenda 

Adoption is by simple majority vote. At a regular session, items 
may be revised or added to or deleted from the agenda by a majority 
of members of the Assembly. Unless the Assembly decides otherwise 
by a two-thirds majority vote, consideration of new items must be 
postponed for four days after they have been submitted, and until 
the General Committee has reported on them. 


Opening of the general debate 


Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization 
This report is required by the Charter. A printed report, covering 
the period July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947, was circulated to Member gov- 
ernments and published in August. Early in the session, the Secretary- 
General will make a supplementary oral report to the Assembly, 
bringing the printed document up to date. 







Rule 26, Provisional 
Rules of Procedure 





Rules 101, 102, 104, 
Provisional Rules of 
Procedure 






Rules 26, 27, 32, 
Provisional Rules of 
Procedure 


Rule 48, Provisional 
Rules of Procedure 


Rules 33, 12, 13, 14, 
15, Provisional Rules 
of Procedure 


A/315 
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Report of the Security Council 

The Charter provides that the Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Council. The reports should 
include an account of the measures that the Council has decided upon 
or taken to maintain international peace and security. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council 

The General Assembly receives and considers reports from the 
other organs of the United Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council operates under the authority of 
the General Assembly. 

The Council’s report to this session of the Assembly covers the 
period October 3, 1946-August 17, 1947; it therefore includes among 
other things an account of the work of the Council’s fourth and fifth 
sessions, as well as of the sessions of all the commissions which the 
Council created in the course of the year to advise it on specific 
aspects of its work. The constitution of the two regional commissions 
—one for Europe, the other for Asia and the Far East—and the 
results of the opening sessions of these bodies are also contained in 
this report. In addition, the Council’s co-ordinative functions with 
respect to the specialized agencies are summarized, as are decisions 
on granting additional non-governmental organizations consultative 
status. 

While the report includes all the recommendations being made to 
the Assembly, these recommendations appear as separate items on 
the agenda. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 

The Trusteeship Council held its first session from March 26 
to April 28, 1947. A report of this session will be submitted to the 
Assembly in compliance with the provisions of the Charter. 


Reports from the Specialized Agencies 

The agreements establishing the relationship between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies call for the transmission to the 
United Nations of reports on the activities of the Agencies. 


Headquarters of the United Nations: Report of the Secretary- 
General (Resolution 100 (I) of December 14, 1946) 

This resolution directed the Secretary-General to report on plans 
for the development of the permanent site. The report, which was 
published last month, describes the site, analyzes the building ele- 
ments, the architectural organisms, and other plans for the head- 
quarters. In addition, the report includes an analysis of the Secre- 
tariat’s housing problem, and gives a preliminary cost estimate and 
a statement on financial arrangements. 


Agreement between the United Nations and the United States of 
America regarding the headquarters of the United Nations: report 
of the Secretary-General (Resolution 99 (1) of December 14, 1946) 

On June 26, Charter Day, the Secretary-General and the United 
States Secretary gf State signed an agreement outlining the arrange- 
ments required as a result of the decision to establish the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in the United States. This agreement 
is supplemental to the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities 
of the United Nations, which has been circulated for ratification to 
all Member states. 

The agreement includes provision for the United Nations to operate 
its own short-wave radio station and other communications services, 
and for the United States federal, state, and local authorities to pro- 
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vide adequate public services, such as electricity, water, etc., as well 
as police and other protection as requested by the Secretary-General. 
However, the headquarters district will be under the control and 
authority of the United Nations, which shall have the power to make 
regulations within the district. The area will be inviolable; no federal, 
state, or local officials will be allowed to enter without the consent of 
the Secretary-General. 


Procedures and Organization of the General Assembly 
(a) Report of the Committee on Procedures and Organization 
(Resolution 102 (1) of December 15, 1946) 

Last December the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to make a study of measures to economize the time of the 
Assembly’s sessions. This Committee was created to review the 
Secretary-General’s report, study the provisional rules of procedure, 
and the internal organization of the Assembly. It is to meet at least 
one week before the Assembly convenes. 

(b) Simultaneous Interpretation: report of the Secretary-General 

The General Assembly decided last December to defer decision 
on adopting the simultaneous interpretation system. 


Rules governing the admission of new Members: reports of the 
Committee of the General Assembly and of the Security Council 
Resolution 36 (1) of November 19, 1946' 

At its first session, the General Assembly requested the Security 
Council to appoint a committee to confer with an Assembly com- 
mittee with a view to preparing mutually acceptable rules of pro- 
cedure on the admission of new Members. These committees met 
together last June, and the Security Council last month accepted 
most of the recommendations made by its committee. Since then the 
Assembly committee has completed its work and approved its draft 
report to the Assembly. 


Admission of New Members (if recommendations are received 
from the Security Council) 

Admission of new Members, according to the Charter, is “effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council.” The Council is recommending two states for 
Membership: Pakistan and Yemen. At the request of the Assembly, 
the Council re-examined the applications of Albania, Mongolia, 
Transjordan, Ireland, and Portugal, all of which it failed to recom- 
mend last year, but again it could not reach a positive decision. It also 
considered the new applications of Hungary, Italy, Rumania, Austria, 
and Bulgaria, but did not recommend any of them. The Assembly’s 
approval of the Council’s recommendations requires a two-thirds 
majority of members present and voting. 


Relations of Members of the United Nations with Spain (Resolu- 
tion 39 (1) of December 12, 1946) 

On December 12, 1946, the General Assembly took positive action 
by recommending that Franco Spain be debarred from membership 
in all United Nations agencies; that all Members of the United 
Nations immediately recall their ambassadors and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary accredited from Madrid; and that the possible further meas- 
ures should be considered by the Security Council if after a reason- 
able time there was not established a democratic and popularly 
supported government. 

Members of the United Nations were asked to report to the 
Secretary-General and to this session of the Assembly on the action 


A/316, 
A/316/Corr. 1 
A/316/Add. 1 & Add. 2 


A/383 
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taken by them on these recommendations. Replies to his circular 
telegram requesting information on action taken were received by the 
Secretary-General. Four states reported that they had recalled their 
ambassadors and ministers from Madrid; eighteen, that they had no 
ambassadors or ministers in Madrid at the time of the Assembly’s 
resolution; thirty, that they had no diplomatic relations with the 
Franco Government at the time; one, that it would adhere to the reso- 
lution; another, that it has at present neither ambassador nor 
minister plenipotentiary in Madrid; and one, simply acknowledging 
receipt of the Secretary-General’s telegram. 


Treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa (Resolution 
44 (1) of December 8, 1946) 

On December 8, the Assembly passed a resolution noting that the 
treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa was impairing 
friendly relations between the two countries; and that further im- 
pairment was likely unless a satisfactory settlement was reached. The 
Assembly was of the opinion that the treatment of Indians in the 
Union should be in conformity with the international obligations 
under the agreements concluded between the two Governments and 
the relevant provisions of the Charter. It therefore requested the 
Governments to report at the second session on measures adopted to 
this effect. 

India’s Minister for External Affairs informed the Secretary- 
General in April that the Government of India wished to act in 
accordance with the Assembly resolution and would co-operate with 
the Government of South Africa in carrying out its terms. During 
the months of May and June, the two Governments sent to the 
Secretary-General, for his information, copies of correspondence 
exchanged between them on the subject. 

The two Governments will submit reports to the Assembly in 
accordance with the decision taken last December. 


Question of Palestine: item submitted by the United Kingdom 

On April 2, the United Kingdom requested the Secretary-General 
to place the question of Palestine on the agenda of the next regular 
session of the General Assembly. The request said that the United 
Kingdom would then submit an account of its administration of the 
mandate, and would ask the Assembly to make recommendations, 
under Article 10 of the Charter, on the future government of 
Palestine. . 

In the same communication, the Secretary-General was requested 
to summon a special session of the Assembly to constitute and instruct 
a special committee. 


Report of the Special Committee on Palestine (Resolution 106 
(S-I) of May 15, 1947) 
The special session convened in New York on April 28. On May 
15 it established the Special Committee on Palestine, an eleven- 
member body which was instructed to report, by September 1, its A/364, A/364/Add. 1 
proposals for a solution to the Palestine problem. In the course of its Annexes A & B 
investigation, the Special Committee went to Palestine, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Transjordan, and toured displaced persons camps in 
Germany and Austria. The report contains a majority and minority 
plan and eleven unanimous recommendations on general principles. 


23 Termination of the Mandate over Palestine and the recognition of 
its independence as one State: item submitted by Saudi Arabia and 


by Iraq 
At the special session on Palestine, five Member states—Egypt, 
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Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia—placed this item on the 
supplementary list. The General Committee decided at that time not 
to recommend inclusion of the item on the agenda, and the Assembly 
adopted the recommendation. 













Convocation of a General Conference under Article 109 of the 
Charter to abolish the privilege of the veto: item submitted by 
Argentina 

Article 109 provides that a General Conference of the Members of 
the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the Charter may be 
held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Security Council. This is different from the usual A/351 
voting procedure in the Assembly, which, for decisions on important 
questions, is by a two-thirds majority of the members “present and 
voting.” 

Argentina proposes that a General Conference to abolish the privi- 
lege of the “veto” should begin its work three days after the General 
Assembly session ends. (See also Item 3 of the Supplementary List.) 




















Election of three non-permanent members of the Security Council 

The two-year terms of Australia, Brazil, and Poland as members 
of the Security Council expire at the end of 1947, and three mem- 
bers to replace them are to be elected by the General Assembly. 
Retiring members are not eligible for immediate re-election. ‘Due 
regard is to be paid in the first instance to the contribution of 
Members of the United Nations to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and to the other purposes of the organization, and 
also to equitable geographical distribution. The election requires a 
two-thirds majority vote of the members of the Assembly present and 
voting. In addition to the three members whose terms expire at the 
end of this year, the other members of the present Security Council 
are China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States (permanent), and Belgium, Colombia, and Syria, 
whose terms expire at the end of 1948. 

















Consideration of proposed new Trusteeship agreements, if any 
(Resolutions 9 (I) of February 9, 1946 and 65 (I) of December 
14, 1946) 

The Australian Government has informed the Secretary-General 
that it intends to submit, “in association with the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and of New Zealand,” a trusteeship agreement 
for Nauru. The administration of this small island in the Pacific 
was alloted, under the League of Nations Mandates System, to the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, and Australia, 
and these three Governments agreed to entrust the administration 
to Australia. A/334 

At the second part of its first session, the Assembly approved A/363 
trusteeship agreements submitted by (1) Australia for New Guinea, “~ 
(2) Belgium for Ruanda-Urundi, (3) France for French Togoland 
and the French Cameroons, (4) New Zealand for Western Samoa, 
and (5) the United Kingdom for Tanganyika, British Togoland, and 
the British Cameroons. On April 2, 1947, the Security Council 
approved a trusteeship agreement submitted by the United States 
for the former Jananese-mandated islands in the Pacific. It is the 
Security Council’s function to approve trust agreements for territories 
designated as strategic. The agreement becarne effective on July 8, 

1947, when President Truman approved it on behalf of the United 
States Government. ‘oe 
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Election of additional members of the Trusteeship Council 

The Charter stipulates that this Council shall be composed of 
Members administering Trust Territories, the Permanent Members of 
the Security Council not administering Trust Territories, and other 
Members elected for three-year terms to ensure equality of numbers 
between administering and non-administering countries. At the sec- 
ond part of the first session of the Assembly, the Trusteeship Council 
was established as follows: Administering Members—Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, United Kingdom; Non-administering 
Members—China, Iraq, Mexico, United States, U.S.S.R. As the 
United States is now an administering Member (see Item 26), the 
Assembly must elect two more non-administering countries to the 
Council to preserve the necessary balance. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(a) Summary and analysis of information transmitted under 
Article 73e of the Charter: report of the Secretary-General 
(Resolution 66 (1) of December 14, 1946) 
By Article 73 of the Charter, Member states which are responsible 
for administering non-self-governing territories accept several prin- 
ciples. One of these—Section (e) of the Article—is to transmit 
information relating to economic, social, and educational conditions A/319(UK) 
in these territories. Last December the Assembly invited Members to 
; ; .  A/319 Add. 1 
send by June 30 each year the most recent information at their 
di . ; é 7 A/320(USA) 
isposal. It also set up a method for dealing with the information. 
: . : A/321 (France) 
First the Secretary-General was to summarize, analyze, and classify 7 
: 5 : é A/322 (Belgium ) 
it, and the result was to be included in his report to the present 
- ; ; ; A/323 (Netherlands ) 
session of the Assembly. This has been done on information so far 
submitted by eight Members on behalf of 57 non-self-governing A/323/ Add. 1 
A/324( Denmark) 


territories. A/325 (New Zealand) 
(b) Information transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter: A/326( Australia) 
report of the ad hoc Committee A/327 

The Assembly’s resolution also directed that a specially appointed A/327/Add. 1, 
committee should, prior to the session, examine the Secretary- A/327/Add. 2, 
General’s summary and analysis. This was to help the Assembly in A/327/Add. 3, 
considering the information. The committee was also to recommend A/327/Add. 4, 
future procedure in this matter. This 16-member committee is com- 
posed as follows: Members transmitting information: Australia 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, United States; Members elected by the Assembly: Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, India, Philippine Republic, U.S.S.R., Uruguay. 

The Committee began its session on August 28, and will report to 
the Assembly on or before September 15. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: 

(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council 

(b) Annual audit of the accounts of the Fund submitted by the 
Secretary-General 

(Resolution 57 (1) of December 11, 1946) 

Established by the General Assembly on December 11, 1946, on 
the recommendation of the Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund gives aid to children and adoles- 
cents in countries which were the victims of aggression. The Fund is 
administered by an Executive Board which determines the program 
and allocation. Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Iraq, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
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Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States of America, and Yugoslavia are 
members of the board. Its report, approved by the fifth session of 
the Economic and Social Council, outlines a plan to disburse imme- 
diately 60 per cent of its available funds in order to provide noi less 
than one-half pint of milk a day for 3,250,000 children. 


Draft Convention on Genocide: report of the Economic and Social 
Council (Resolution 96 (1) of December 11, 1946) 

“Genocide is a crime under international law which the civilized 
world condemns, and for the commission of which principals and 
accomplices—whether private individuals, public officials or states- 
men, and whether the crime is committed on religious, racial, politi- 
cal, or any other grounds—are punishable.” This affirmation is the 
first clause of a resolution passed unanimously by the General As- 
sembly last December. The resolution requested the Economic and 
Social Council to draw up a draft convention on the crime of geno- 
cide for the present session. 

The Council has not been able to prepare a draft because neither 
the Committee on the Development of International Law nor the 
Commission on Human Rights had had an opportunity to consider 
the draft convention prepared by the Secretariat. The comments of 
Member states were also not available at the Council’s last session. 

The Council has therefore forwarded the Secretariat draft to the 
Assembly. It also instructed the Secretary-General to collate the 
comments of Members for the Assembly’s benefit. 


Telecommunications: report of the Secretary-General 

On February 13, 1946, the General Assembly resolved that certain 
recommendations of the Technical Advisory Committee on Informa- 
tion be transmitted to the Secretary-General for his guidance. Among 
these was the recommendation that the United Nations have its own 
radio-broadcasting station or stations, with the necessary wave- 
lengths both for communication with Members and branch offices 
and for origination of official programs. The Secretary-General, on 
September 1, 1946, appointed an Advisory Committee on United 
Nations Telecommunications composed of technical experts repre- 
senting eight Member nations. It investigated the technical problems 
involved and recommended a plan for setting up a telecommunica- 
tions network. The Secretary-General has transmitted these recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. 


Proposal to increase the membership of the Economic and Social 
Council to twenty-four: item submitted by Argentina 

This item is a proposal to amend Article 61 of the Charter. In addi- 
tion to enlarging the Council from 18 to 24 members, the Argentine 
draft resolution on this subject includes a paragraph whereby the 
General Assembly would, in electing the Council’s members, espe- 
cially take into account the contribution of Members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of a stable and efficient economy, as well 
as their ability to co-operate in the solution of world economic and 
social problems. 


Election of six members of the Economic and Social Council 

Of the eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council, six 
retire each year after serving three-year terms, and are eligible for 
immediate re-election. The six whose terms expire at the end of this 
year are: Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom. The other twelve members are: the Byelorussign 
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S.S.R., Canada, Chile, China, France, Lebanon, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Turkey, the United States, and Venezuela. 

Election of members to the Economic and Social Council is by 
secret ballot. A two-thirds majority of members present and voting 
is required. 


Progressive development of international law and its eventual codi- 
fication: report of the Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and its Codification (Resolution 94 (1) of 
December 11, 1946) 

By its resolution of December 11, 1946, the Assembly appointed 
a seventeen-member Committee, which held its first session from 
May 12 to June 17, 1947. The Committee was directed to study (a) 
the methods by which the Assembly should encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its eventual codification; (b) 
methods of securing the co-operation of the several organs of the 
United Nations to this end; and (c) methods of enlisting the assist- 
ance of national and international bodies to aid in the attainment 
of this objective. The chief recommendation of the Committee’s report 
calls for the establishment of an International Law Commission for 
carrying out the progressive development of international law and its 
eventual codification. 


Plans for the formulation of the principles of the Niirnberg Char- 
ter: report of the Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification (Resolution 95 (1) of De- 
cember 11, 1946) 
The Committee on Codification of International Law, appointed 
last December, was instructed to treat as a matter of primary impor- 
tance plans for the formulation of the principles recognized in the 
charter and judgment of the Niirnberg Tribunal. This formation was A/332 
to be in the context either of a general codification of offences A/332/Corr.1(F) 
against the peace and security of mankind, or of an international 
criminal code. 
The Committee has recommended the establishment of an Inter- 
national Law Commission. It recommends that this Commission 
should be asked to draft a convention on the Niirnberg principles and 
draft a plan of general codification of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind in which these principles would find their 
place. 


Draft declaration on the Rights and Duties of States proposed by 
Panama: report of the Committee on the Progressive Development 
of International Law and its Codification (Resolution 38 (I) of 
December 11, 1946) 

The Assembly requested the Secretary-General to transmit the 
draft declaratio: to Member states and to national and international 
bodies concerned with international law for their comments and to 
refer this draft and comments to the Committee on the Development 
of International Law. The Committee, noting that a very limited 
number of comments and observations from Member states and 
non-governmental bodies had been received, recommended that 
the Assembly entrust further studies concerning this subject to the 
proposed International Law Commission, and that the ILC take 
Panama’s draft declaration as one of the bases of its study. 


Co-ordination of the Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 

tions and of the Specialized Agencies: report of the Secretary- A/339 

General (Resolution 22 (1) D of February 13, 1946) A/339/Corr. 1 
In February, 1946, the General Assembly stated that there were 
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many advantages in unifying, as far as possible, the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. While recognizing that some of their specialized functions 
required special privileges and immunities, the Assembly considered 
that those granted to the United Nations should generally be regarded 
as the maximum the agencies should require. The Secretary-General 
was instructed to open negotiations to reconsider the privileges and 
' immunities of the agencies. 

In his report to the Assembly, the Secretary-General submits a 
draft convention on the subject. 













Installation of the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Admin- 
istrative and Financial Services 

In February 1947 the Secretary-General announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Byron Price to succeed Mr. John B. Hutson as Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Administrative and Financial Services. 
Mr. Byron Price will be presented to the General Assembly and sworn 
in by the Secretary-General. 













Financial Administration of the United Nations 
(a) Budget of the Organization for the Financial Year 1947 
(b) Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1948 A/318 
(c) Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 4/336 
Budgetary Questions 
The 1947 budget was set at $27,740,000, but the Secretary-General 
has stated that unforeseen actions and developments will bring actual 
1947 expenditures to the neighborhood of $31,000,000. The Assembly 
will review this. and also consider and approve the budget for 1948. 
The Secretary-General has submitted an estimate totaling $39,403,- 
792, embodying increases which he states reflect the rapid growth of 
United Nations activities. The General Assembly’s nine-member 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
which is responsible for expert examination of the budget, has in its 
report to the Assembly recommended cuts which would bring the 
budget down to $35,295,694. 
(d) Report of the Committee on Contributions 
(Resolution 69 (1) of December 14, 1946) 
This ten-member committee advises the Assembly concerning the 
apportionment of the expenses of the organization among the Mem- 
bérs “broadly according to the capacity to pay.” The Assembly set 
a revised scale of payments for 1947, and according to the Assembly 4/377 
procedural rules the scale is not to be generally revised for at least 
three years unless there have been substantial changes in capacity 
to pay. The Committee, however, has to review and report on the 
scale. 
(e) Report of the Board of Auditors 
(Resolution 74 (I) of December 7, 1946) 
This three-member Board will present to the Assembly an audit 
report for the financial year ending December 31, 1946. A/313 
(f) Budgetary and Financial relationships with Specialized Agen- 
cies: report of the Secretary-General 
(Resolution 81 (1) of December 14, 1946) 
The Charter provides that the Assembly consider and approve 
financial and budgetary arrangements with the specialized agencies, 
and examine their administrative budgets with a view to making 
recommendations. It was agreed in the Fifth Committee at the last 
session that this provision might be given effect by a system of close 
budgetary and financial relationships between the United Nations 
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and the agencies. The Assembly asked the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue “exploratory discussions” with the agencies and, in reporting, 
to append the organization’s and the agencies’ 1948 budgets if pos- 
sible. He was also asked to develop, at the e«rliest possible date, 
arrangements for common fiscal controls anu common budgetary, 
administrative, and financial practices. 

(g) Adoption of the permanent financial regulations: report of the 
Advisory Committee 

(Resolution 80 (1) of December 11, 1946) 

The Assembly approved provisional financial regulations for the 
organization in December 1946, and instructed the Secretary-General 
to submit draft regulations to the Advisory Committee for considera- 
tion with a view to final adoption by the Assembly at the present 


session. 


40 Appointments to fill vacancies in the memberships of subsidiary 
bodies of the General Assembly. 
(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions 
The terms expire this year for the representatives of France, 
India, and Mexico. These seats have now to be filled. 
(b) Committee on Contributions 
The terms of France, Iraq, and United Kingdom expire this year. 
Their successors will have to be elected. 
(c) Board of Auditors 
The term of the Ukrainian S.S.R. expires this year. A successor 
has to be elected. A/376 
The members of these three bodies of the Assembly serve for three 
years on a rotating scheme. Members of the two Committees are 
elected on the bases of personal qualifications and experience as well 
as of broad geographical representation. The terms for (a) corre- 
spond to the financial years, which in the United Nations are the same 
as the calendar years; the terms for (b) expire at the regular Assem- 
bly sessions. In the case of the Board of Auditors, the Auditor- 
General of the designated country serves, and the terms expire on 
June 30. 


A/365 


4] Organizational and Administrative Matters 
(a) United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme: report of the 
United Nations Staff Benefit Committee 
(Resolution 82 (1) of December 15, 1946 and Section E of the Pro- 
visional Regulations ) 
(b) United Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme. Appointment of 
an Investments Committee: report of the Secretary-General 


(Section 25 of the Provisional Regulations) 

At the last session, the Assembly adopted a Joint Staff Pension 
Scheme under provisional regulations, though it kept the previously- 
established Staff Provident Fund in operation so long as there are 
staff members covered by it who are not admitted to the Pension 
Scheme. A Committee of three members and three alternates was 
appointed. The Committee has also three members appointed by the 
Secretary-General and three who are participants elected by partici- 
pants. It is the report of this Committee for the Pension Scheme’s 
‘first partial year of operation which the Assembly has to consider. 
The Secretary-General decides upon the investment of the Pension 
Fund after consultation with an Investments Committee of three 
members. 
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(c) United Nations Flag: item submitted by the Secretary-General 

At the last session the Assembly approved an official United Nations 
seal and emblem, which is carried on stationery, publications, and 
badges, and so on. Though there is no official flag, a flag showing the 
emblem in white agaist a pale-blue field was displayed by the Security 
Council’s Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents. It is for the Assembly to decide whether an official flag is 
required and, if so, what it should be. 


Charter Day and United Nations Peace Day: item submitted by the 
Secretary-General 

It is proposed that June 26, anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter, be known in future as United Nations Charter Day. On this 
day, it is proposed, Member governments and the United Nations 
should remind the peoples of the world of the purposes of the United 
Nations and give them a report on progress made in realizing the 
aims of the Charter. 

The proposal that October 24, the anniversary date of the coming 
into force of the Charter, be known as United Nations Peace Day 
originated from several non-governmental organizations and educa- 
tional leaders. 


Organization of a United Nations postal service: item submitted 
by Argentina 

According to this proposal by Argentina, the United Nations would 
issue, sell, and use its own postage stamps. These would be sold at 
their face value to the public and to collectors at or through any 
United Nations post office. The revenues would be applied to pay 
for a loan of $100,000,000 for building and equipping the permanent 
headquarters. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Protection of the rights of the General Assembly in relation to the 
admission of new Members: item proposed by Australia 

Australia has long been opposed to the procedure followed in the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations, for it holds that 
applications for Membership should be dealt with in the first instance 
by the General Assembly, instead of by the Security Council. Pro- 
posal of this item follows the failure of its efforts in the Security 
Council to effect a change of procedure, a change in which, accord- 
ing to its representative, would, without revising the Charter, over- 
come the deadlock on the admission of new Members. (see also Item 
17 of the Provisional Agenda.) 

In submitting this and other items for the Supplementary List, the 
Australian representative explained that, while it was realized that 
certain of them might be relevant to items already included in 
the Provisional Agenda, his Government nevertheless considered it 
desirable for greater certainty that they should be specifically 
mentioned. 


Resolution granting Pakistan and Hindu India full Membership 
within the United Nations: item proposed by Argentina 

The Secretary-General gave as his legal opinion that after the 
division of India into the two independent states of India and 
Pakistan, there was no change in the international status of India and 
that therefore it would remain a Member of the United Nations. 
Pakistan, however, would have to apply for Membership. It was 
pointed out that if this opinion were questioned, the final ruling 
would rest with the General Assembly and Security Council. Pakistan 
did apply and was unanimously recommended for Membership by 
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the Security Council on August 18. The purpose of the draft resolu- 
tion proposed by Argentina is to declare that “Pakistan and Hindu 
India are Members of the United Nations” because India as a whole 
was an original Member, and they are “a result of an agreement for 
the division of India and: therefore do not need to file applications 
for admission as new Members within an organization to which they 
belong by their own unquestionable rights.” 


Resolution of the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly in relation to the exercise of the veto in the Security 
Council and the extent to which the recommendations in that Reso- 
lution haye been carried out: item proposed by Australia 

At its last regular session, the General Assembly drew the Security 
Council’s attention to the difficulties arising from Article 27 of the 
Charter, which requires unanimous concurrence of the five permanent 
members of the Council on all matters of substance. The Assembly 
requested the permanent members to make every effort to ensure 
that the use of their special voting privileges (the “veto”) does not 
impede the Council in reaching decisions promptly. The Assembly 
recommended early adoption of practices and procedures consistent 
with the Charter to assist in reducing the difficulties in the applica- 
tion of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and effective exercise by 
the Council of its functions. The Assembly’s resolution was referred 
by the Council to its Committee of Experts on August 27, 1947. 
Australia now wishes the Assembly to consider the extent to which 
the recommendations contained in its resolution of last year have 
been carried out. (See also Item 24 in the Provisional Agenda.) 


Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece: item proposed by the United States of America 

On August 19, 1947, the Security Council reached a stalemate 
in the Greek question. The situation on Greece’s northern frontier 
had been brought to the attention of the Council-on December 3,. 
1946, by Greece, which charged that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia were lending their support to violent guerrilla warfare in 
northern Greece and threatening the territorial integrity of Greece. 
A Commission of Investigation was created by the Council on Decem- 
ber 19, and reported back to the Council on June 25, 1947. On August. 
19, after lengthy discussion, the President declared that the Council 
seemed to be unable to act on the Greek question and would have to 
report failure to the General Assembly. The next day the United States. 
asked that “threats to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece” be included as an agenda item for the Assembly. 

Since Article 12 of the Charter provides, however, that the Assem- 
bly may not take any recommendation with regard to a dispute or 
situation in connection with which the Security Council is exercising 
its functions, unless the Council so requests, it may be necessary for 
the Greek question formally to be taken off the Council’s agenda. 

At adjournment of the Council’s last discussion of the question, 
the President stated that the next meeting on the subject would be 
held on the request of any of the members of the Council. 


Peace Treaty with Italy 
A. Revision of the Peace Treaty with Italy: item proposed by Ar- 
gentina, and supported by Bolivia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay 
Argentina proposes that the General Assembly recommend to 
Member states, signatories of the peace treaty, that Italy be given 
an opportunity to present new observations and suggestions, which 
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would tend to lessen the obligations that the treaty has imposed. 

The draft proposal gives several reasons for this step. The people 
of Italy did not take up arms against the Allies, it is argued, the 
Allies had to fight the German armies of occupation within Italian 
territory, and the Italian people, at a given moment, fought with the 
Allies to oust the Germans. Consequently, the draft states, Italy can- 
not be strictly considered an enemy state. 

Furthermore, over-population has created for Italy an economic 
problem whose difficulty is heightened by the loss of all her overseas 
possessions. For the peace of the world and the rehabilitation of that 
section of Europe it is best, the draft says, to impose on Italy the 
fewest obligations compatible with the interests of the nations which 
were at war with her. 

The draft also notes the cultural and scientific contributions Italy 
has made to civilization, and suggests that she should be helped to 
continue to make her full contribution. 

B. Revision of the Peace Treaty with Italy in order that the inter- 
ested Powers accept the consideration of amendments to the 
present terms of the Treaty: item proposed by Ecuador 

C. Revision of the Peace Treaty with Italy: item proposed by 
Honduras 


Transfer to the United Nations of Functions and Powers exercised 
by the League of Nations under the International Convention of 
September 30, 1921 on Traffic in Women and Children, the Conven- 
tion of October 11, 1933 on Traffic in Women of Full Age, and the 
Convention of September 12, 1923 on Traffic in Obscene Publica- 
tions: item proposed by the Economic and Social Council 

On February 12, 1946, during the first part of its first session, the 
Assembly declared the willingness of the United Nations to assume 
certain former League of Nations functions. It asked the Economic 
and Social Council to consider necessary steps in order to take over 
functions of a technical and non-political character. Among the most 
important of these is the control of narcotic drugs, and the Assembly 
acted last December to continue this work under United Nations 
auspices. The Economic and Social Council now asks the Assembly 
to take similar action in respect to continuing international co-opera- 
tion in suppressing traffic in women and children and in obscene 
publications. It submits to the Assembly a draft resolution for trans- 
ferring to the United Nations the League’s functions and powers. 


Agreements with Specialized Agencies: item proposed by Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 

When approved by the General Assembly and the controlling 
bodies of the organizations concerned, these agreements bring the 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations as “specialized 
agencies.” The agreements are negotiated by the Economic and Social 
Council and submitted to the Assembly for approval. 

Last year, the General Assembly approved agreements with the 
International Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 


(a) World Health Organization 
This agreement requires approval by the General Assembly as 
well as by the First World Health Assembly (to be held in the near 


future), before it can come into effect. 
(Continued on page 368) 
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Notes on the 


General Assembly Chart 


HE DETAILED discussion and debate which the work 

of the General Assembly calls for would be im- 
possible without a great deal of work in committee. 
The many items on the Agenda are therefore dealt with 
in the several committees which the Assembly appoints. 
These committees are of four types: 

(1) the Main Committees, to consider substantive 
matters referred to them by the plenary meeting ot the 
General Assembly ; 

(2) Procedural Committees, required for the organ- 
ization and conduct of business of the General As- 
sembly ; 

(3) Standing Committees, with continuing func- 
tions; and 

(4) Ad Hoc Committees which might be required 
from time ot time for special purposes. 


MAIN COMMITTEES 

Six “Main Committees” are constituted at each ses- 
sion. On each of these, all Members of the United 
Nations have the right to be represented. Designed for 
dealing with the substantive items on the agenda, they 
cover the major fields of the Assembly’s responsibility. 

The Main Committees consider items referred to 
them by the General Assembly and prepare draft 
recommendations and resolutions for submission to the 
plenary meetings. Items from the reports of the prin- 
cipal organs, of the specialized agencies, and of the 
Secretary-General are referred to the appropriate Main 
Committee or Committees. The Main Committees also 
review matters for which the General Assembly alone 
is responsible. Sometimes an item with several aspects 
is referred to more than one Main Committee. 


The First (Political and Security ) Committee 
(including the regulation of armaments) considers, 
among other items, appropriate aspects of the admis- 
sion, suspension, and expulsion of Members; any poli- 
tical and security matters within the scope of the 
Charter relating to the powers and functions of any 
of the organs of the United Nations; the general 
principles of co-operation in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and the principles govern- 
ing disarmament and the regulation of armaments; the 
promotion of international co-operation in the political 
field, and the peaceful adjustment of situations likely 
to impair the general welfare and friendly relations 
between nations. 


The Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 


mittee concerns itself with the economic and financial 
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aspects of the program of the Economic and Social 
Council and of the specialized agencies, and considers 
any economic and financial matters within the scope 
of the Charter or relating to the powers and functions 
of any of the organs of the United Nations. Promo- 
tion of international economic co-operation, including 
questions of higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic progress and devel- 
opment also falls within the scope of the Second Com- 
mittee. 


The Third (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural) Committee considers the corresponding as- 
pects of the work of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the specialized agencies, and any social, human- 
itarian, cultural, educational, health, and related mat- 
ters within the scope of the Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any of the organs of the 
United Nations. Matters relating to international co- 
operation in the social, cultural, educational, and 
health fields, assistance in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and conditions of 
social progress and development, are also within its 
scope. 


The Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee assists 
the General Assembly in its consideration of matters 
relating to (1) the International Trusteeship System 
(Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter) ; and (2) the 
Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(Chapter XI of the Charter). 


The Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee considers matters pertaining to the bud- 
get of the organization, changes in the assessments of 
Members, financial and budgetary arrangements with 
the specialized agencies, and the examination of the 
administrative budgets of the specialized agencies. It 
also considers the staff regulations for the Secretariat. 


The Sixth (Legal ) Committee considers the legal 


and constitutional aspects of items assigned to it, 


matters relating to the International Court of Justice, 
and legal questions referred to it by other Committees. 
Progressive development and eventual codification of 
international law also fall within the scope of the Sixth 
Committee. 


PROCEDURAL COMMITTEES 
For the organization and conduct of business of the 
General Assembly, two committees are required: 
a General Committee and a Credentials Committee. 
(Continued on page 360) 
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STRUCTURE 


MAIN COMMITTEES 
(All Members Represented) 


First Committee | 2 ee . | G Ee oe E RA L AS 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY 
Meets annually (and in spedtal : 


Security Council or of majority 
Member has one vote* and may 
five representatives. Annually 


(including the regulation of armaments) 


Second Committee Vice-Presidents. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


Third Committee 
SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN 3 GENERAL COMMITTEE 


AND CULTURAL president, 7 vice-presidents, 
chairmen of 6 main committees 


Fourth Committee 


TRUSTEESHIP CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


(9 members) 


Fifth Committee 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


| ASSEMBLY 


1 spedal session at request of 
f majority of Members). Each 
* and may not have more than 


Annually elects President, 7 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


(9 members) 


COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBUTIONS 


(10 members) 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE (all 
members of General Assembly repre- 
sented) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE (all members 
of General Assembly represented) 


COMMITTEE ON U.N.R.R.A.(11 members) 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS WITH U.S.A. 
(10 members) 


COMMITTEE ON NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE 
TRANSFER OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ASSETS, AND THE PREMISES OF THE 
PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE (s mem- 
bers) 


HEADQUARTERS COMMISSION (9 members) 


e 


COMMITTEE ON RULES OF PROCEDURE 
GOVERNING THE ADMISSION OF NEW 
MEMBERS (s members) 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSMISSION OF INFORMA- 
TION UNDER ARTICLE 73 (e) (16 members) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON HEADQUARTERS 
(16 members) 

SPECIAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON POST- 
U.N.R.R.A. RELIEF (10 members) 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITS 
CODIFICATION (17 members) 


COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURES AND ORGANI- 
ZATION (15 members) 


BOARD OF AUDITORS (3 members) 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE 
(11 members) 





These committees have a smaller membership than 
the Main Committees. 


The General Committee considers the Provi- 
sional Agenda, together with the supplementary list 
and applications for the inclusion of additional items 
in the agenda. It assists the President in drawing up 
the agenda for each plenary meeting, in determining 
the priority of items, and in co-ordinating the pro- 
ceedings of all committees. It assists the President in 
the general conduct of the work. 


The Credentials Committee examines the creden- 
tials of the representatives of governments, and re- 
ports on them to the Assembly. Much of this Commit- 
tee’s work is performed at the beginning of the session, 
but it is possible that certain problems might continue 
to engage its attention throughout the session. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

The Advisory Committee for Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions has the responsibility for 
expert examination of the budget of the United Na- 
tions; it assists the Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee. It consists of nine members, two of 
whom are recognized financial experts. The members 
of the Advisory Committee, who are selected on the 
bases of broad geographical representation, personal 
qualifications, and experience, serve for three years. 

























The terms of office of the two financial experts are 
staggered. 


The Committee on Contributions considers the 
apportionment of the expenses of the organization 
among Members. It also reports on the contributions 
to be paid by new Members; appeals made by Mem- 
bers for change of assessment; and the action to be 


taken with regard to the application of Article 19 of ~~ 


the Charter, which deals with arrears in the payment 
of financial contributions. The Committee consists of 
seven members, selected on the bases of broad geo- 
graphical representation, personal qualifications, and 
experience, who serve for three years. Members retire 
by rotation and are eligible for re-election. 


AD HOC COMMITTEES 

Ad hoc groups are set up, either by the General 
Assembly in plenary meeting or by any of its commit- 
tees, to handle specific problems. The chart shows six 
such bodies which were established during the first 
part of the first session, and seven during the second 
part. Some of them have exhausted their functions, but 
they may be called on at any time for further action 
in the field in which they were established to work. 

The second regular session will probably see the 
establishment of other ad hoc bodies. For instance, it 
has been proposed that a second political and security 
committee of the whole should be set up ad hoc to 
handle the Palestine question exclusively. 





How to Reach Flushing and Lake Success 


pia ras ie 





By Subway 


By Train 


By Car 





aS 


To Flushing Meadow 





Flushing trains of the BMT or IRT sys- 
tems to Willets Point Boulevard Station. 
U.N. buses make frequent connection. 


Port Washington line of Long Island R.R. 
leaving Pennsylvania Station about every 
half hour, to U.N. station at Flushing. 
U.N. buses make frequent connection. 


Grand Central Parkway to gates at Roose- 
velt Avenue or Horace Harding Boulevard 
to parking lot adjacent to Aquacade, and 
proceed on foot to Gate 5. 


To Lake Success 










“E” or “F” trains of the Independent 
system to 169th Street Station, Jamaica. 
U.N. buses make hourly connection. 
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Same line to Great Neck. U.N. buses 
connect with all trains. 


isonet nl sate amnt taal d 
Grand Central Parkway to U.N. exit (No. dl 
25) just beyond city line, and park in sl 
area designated for the public. W 

th 
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The Narcotics Commission at its Second Session. 


Old and New Narcotic Perils 


World Drug Control in Operation 


yore CHECK. a desolate 
spot near the Mexican-Lnited 
States frontier, was the scene last 
June of a pitched battle: one incid- 
ent in the continuous warfare which 
the governments of Mexico and the 
United States wage jointly against 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs be- 
tween the two countries. 

A few weeks earlier Oscar W. 
Polcuch, a trained United States 
narcotics agent, had arrived at near- 
by Calexico and established himself 
with the underworld as a “big 
buyer.” Accompanied by four other 
officers, Mr. Polcuch drove to the 
spot near the border where three 
men were to deliver 138 5-tael cans 
of opium. 

A violent gun battle ensued as the 
customs officers tried to seize the 
smugglers in the act. More than 200 
shots were fired, and three of the 
smugglers were wounded as they 
dashed back into Mexico. Two of 
them are believed to have died 
shortiy after. Six others connected 
with the incident were indicted in 
the United States ten days later. 

A few hours later that night the 
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Police Chief of Mexicali. across the 
border. Juan Mencses Adarga. was 
machine-gunned to death. Accord- 
ing to reports. he had been asked 
the previous day to arrange safe- 
conduct for the smugglers and had 
refused. 

The affair at Woodbine Check 
was one incident out of many in the 

89 seizure reports examined by 
the United Nations Narcotics Com- 
mission, at its second session which 
concluded August 8. The fifteey- 
man Commission reviews each such 
report, exchanges information and 
comment, and recommends meas- 
ures necessary to meet the gjtuations 
that the reports reveal. 

The seriousness of the traffic be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
is recognized by both the govern- 
ments but it is only one of many 
aspects of the world problem of nar- 
cotics control. Both the United 
States and the Mexican governments 
realize its gravity and are co-oper- 
ating in a drive to stamp out the 
traffic. 

In the spring of 1947, an aerial 
survey made by Mexican officials 


sighted 4,500 clandestine poppy 
fields—:here is no legal opium 
poppy cultivation in Mexico. In 
addition to this, between twenty 
and thirty secret airfields, used by 
smugglers to transport narcotics 
from Mexico to the United States, 
have been discovered. It is known 
that the “illicit traffic is directed by 
underworld groups in the United 
States. Representatives of these 
groups in Mexico promote the cul- 
tivation of the opium poppy, pur- 
chase the crop, and arrange for its 
transformation into less bulky and 
more valuable derivatives and for 
its transportaion into the United 
States. Since the illicit market prices 
of opium and its derivatives in the 
United States are extremely high, 
traffickers are, of course, attracted 
there. Morphine today is worth 
many times its weight-in gold. 
Another incident which the Com- 
mission heard of happened last 
March. On the 14th the Saint Tro- 
pez, a ship of about 7,000 tons 
which had left Marseilles the previ- 
ous month, nosed into New York 
harbor with a cargo aptly described 
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as “miscellaneous.” Despite her in- 
significance, the Saint Tropez re- 
ceived considerable attention from 
official circles. She got a thorough 
going over by the Customs officers, 
but the search revealed nothing. 
Two days later one of the crew was 
searched as he was leaving the docks 
and was caught with cellophane- 
wrapped packages of white powder, 
concealed on his person—two.kilo- 
grams, or over four pounds of the 
deadly heroin. Intense inquiries fol- 
lowed. This time the ship was ran- 
sacked from funnel to hold, and the 
Customs men dug up from a linen 
cupboard no less than twelve more 
kilograms of heroin. The total of 
fourteen kilograms was valued at 
$1,296,000, enough drug to work 
havoc on thousands of addicts. Only 
a few weeks earlier, another ship 
had been caught in New York har- 
bor with three kilograms, again of 
heroin. 

At the Commission’s hearing, 
Gaston Bourgois, the French repre- 
sentative on the Commission, told 
his colleagues that fourteen kilo- 
grams were more heroin that the 
present total legal stock in France, 
and suggested that the quantity 
seized might have been obtained 
from looted war stocks in Europe 
which had been smuggied into 
French territory. So far, the authori- 
ties have not succeeded in establish- 
ing the source of the drug, but in- 


vestigations are being pursued on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bourgois’ statement links up 
with a potentially dangerous situa- 
tion which the Commission also dis- 
cussed. There have been several 
cases of surplus military medical 
stores sold without the export and 
import certificates required by 
the Geneva Convention of 1925. 
The stores have been sold in bulk, 
and the governments concerned 
have not been aware of the exist- 
ence of narcotics among them. 


After First World War 

This is exactly what happened 
after the First World War. Large 
quantities of such surplus drugs 
found their way into the illicit 
trafic, and thousands of people, 
especially in defeated countries, be- 
came addicts. 

No country was able to protect 
itself against drugs from abroad, 
and traffickers were able to direct 
illicit traffic in countries other than 
those in which they were domiciled. 
In 1920, one country alone had as 
much morphine, cocaine, and heroin 
as the whole world’s estimated needs 
for legitimate purposes. 

It is in this situation that the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 and the 
subsequent conventions of 1931 and 
1936 were worked out under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
The system of international and 


South American 
Indian selling 
coca leaves open- 
ly in the market, 
along with cigar- 
ettes and matches. 


national control developed by these 
Conventions changed the picture 
completely. Nearly 200,000 kilo. 
grams of raw opium were seized ip 
illicit traffic in 1935, but by 1939 
the figures had sunk to less thay 
one-sixth. 

One key to this dramatic change 
was the 1925 Geneva Convention's 
system of import and export certif. 
cates. Narcotic drugs could not be 
exported without the express author. 
ity of both the governments con. 
cerned. All shipments not covered 
by such certificates are illegal and 
are liable to be seized. 

Faced with the possibility that a 
similar situation may develop asa 
result of the Second World War, 
the Commission requested authori- 
ties in charge of military medical 
surpluses to recognize the impor- 
tance of these certificates. It recom. 
mended that any drugs found com. 
ing from such sources without the 
required certificates be seized as 
illicit. 

Continuing its discussion of the 
seizure reports, the Commission 
learned that the Burmese and Chi- 
nese Governments were co-operating 
to put down illicit traffic, and that 
Turkey was redoubling her efforts 
to curb illegal export. A. G. Ardalan, 
of Iran, reported that a bill was 
at present before the Parliament of 
his country providing the death 
penalty for any one found smoking 
opium. Another pending bill pro- 
posed to prohibit opium production 
in the country, although such a pro- 
hibition would mean serious eco 
nomic sacrifice. 

Much of the work of the Narcot- 
ics Commission depends on full 
annual reports from all parts of the 
world. Many governments have fail- 
ed, owing to the war and subsequent 
conditions, to submit such reports. 
Before the war the average was 127 
reports—44 from sovereign states 
and 83 from other territories. In 
1945, the number had sunk to 29 
reports from sovereign states and 
40 from territories. The Commission 
therefore asked the Economic and 
Social Council to remind gover 
ments of their obligations. 
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Coca leaves deaden 
hunger and seem 
to stimulate the 
nerves for such 
tasks as these. But 
premature decay of 
body and mind 
may be the price 
which these men 
pay. 


Illicit traffic in known drugs is 
one aspect of the problem, but the 
Commission also faced a threat to 
international narcotics control from 
an altogether different quarter: new 
synthetic drugs developed during 
the war. 


Germany several 


synthesized 


drugs as substitutes for morphine, 


and some of these are likely to 
come into extensive use in medicine 
and may even eventually replace the 
natural alkaloids of opium, hitherto 
used for their pain-killing and other 
properties. One such drug, demerol, 
has already been employed on a 
considerable scale in certain coun- 
tries, and the manufacture of an- 
other drug, amidone, is likely to 
start in the near future. 

Unfortunately, it has been defi- 
nitely established that demerol is 
habit-forming, and there is strong 
reason to suppose that others of the 
new drugs will also produce addic- 
tion. This creates a potentially dan- 
gerous situation since these drugs 
are outside the scope of the full 
international control established by 
the existing Conventions. 

Some striking testimony was 
heard by the Commission from two 
experts of the United States Public 
Health Department: Dr. Nathan 
Eddy and Dr. Lyndon Small. Ami- 
done, they reported, has similar ef- 
fects to morphine and is equally 
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likely to cause addiction. It could 
be produced at a comparatively low 
cost by any trained chemist from 
materials available on the open 
market. Furthermore, by compara- 
tively simple changes in the formu- 
la, it would be easy to produce an 
almost unlimited range of drugs 
with similar effects. 

Harry J. Anslinger, the United 
States representative, stated that in 
the near future a considerable num- 
ber of firms would be manufactur- 
ing amidone in the United States, 
and that in his opinion manufacture 
would be undertaken before long in 
many other countries. One factory 
alone could probably fulfil the entire 
legitimate needs of the world for 
this drug. It was clear that if it was 
not put under effective control, there 
would be a danger of serious over- 
production which would inevitably 
result in leakages into the illicit 
market. 

Draft Protocol 

Acting quickly after hearing 
these experts, the Commission de- 
cided to bring this new class of 
drugs under full international con- 
trol. Amendments to the existing 
Conventions would not meet the 
situation, and the Commission 
therefore unanimously _ resolved 
that a protocol should be prepared 
which would apply the regime of 
the 1931 Convention for Limiting 


the Manufacture and Regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
to synthetic drugs capable of pro- 
ducing addiction. 

This resolution was referred im- 
mediately to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the Council has 
since instructed the Secretariat to 
draft a protocol and circulate it to 
governments and the World Health 
Organization for their observations. 
Thus a new instrument may be 
brought into force very soon. Under 
the proposed arrangement, the 
World Health Organization will de- 
cide whether or not a_ particular 
drug has habit-forming character- 
istics and should be internationally 
controlled. 

Close on the heels of the Com- 
mission’s discussion on this new 
danger came consideration of a 
very ancient habit. What is the effect 
of the chewing of coca leaves on the 
population of certain South Amer- 
ican countries in which this century- 
old practice prevails? 

The coca shrub, as Dr. Jorge 
Lazarte, of Peru, explained, grows 
in the sheltered valleys of the Andes. 
Its leaves, which are exported in 
large quantities for the manufacture 
of cocaine, are also used by the 
indigenous inhabitants for chewing. 
The juice from the leaves is slowly 
swallowed, causing insensibility of 
the gastric organs and thus prevent- 
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ing the feeling of hunger. The juice 
also has a stimulating effect on the 
nervous system, and for a time en- 
ables addicted persons to work stren- 
uously for many hours on an inade- 
quate diet. 

In the long run, however, it is 
considered by authoritative opinion 
that the habit leads to ill health and 
premature decay of body and mind. 
Indeed, it has been said, it might 
eventually wipe out the indigenous 
population of these regions. 

Since a high proportion of the 
laboring classes, including the work- 
ers in the mining industries, is 
addicted to chewing coca leaves, 
the problem is not only medical 
but has important economic, so- 
cial, and agricultural aspects. 

The Commission was impressed 
by this statement and decided to 
recommend to the Economic and So- 
cal Council that a commission of 
inquiry should be sent to Peru and 
to such others of the Sgath Amer- 
ican countries concerned as might 
give their approval. 

The investigation of the effects 
of the chewing of coca leaves could 
be combined with a study of the 
limitation of coca production. Such 
a course would further the prelim- 
inary work for the proposed inter- 
national conference on the limita- 
tion of the raw materials of narcotic 
drugs. 

The Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the proposed body 
should be composed of two teams: 
two medical experts and two admin- 
istrative experts having wide ex- 
perience in the international admin- 
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Diacetylmorphine, 


the chemical formula of 


which is shown here, is the heroin of com- 
merce. A derivative of morphine, heroin acts 


even more powerfully and often 


impels its 


victims to violence. 


istration of narcotic drugs. The com- 
mission of inquiry, if approved, 
would be a United Nations Com- 
mission and would submit its report 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

As a preliminary step pending 
approval by the Council, the Secre- 
tariat is now working with the In- 
terim Commission of WHO on pre- 
parations for the inquiry. 

Japan and Germany 

The question of the control of 
narcotic drugs in Japan was also 
discussed. Owing to Japan’s previ- 
ous record, the Commission agreed 
that she could not be trusted to 
manufacture or export narcotics. 
The manufacture of drugs should 
therefore be forbidden in Japan, 
and, so that there might not be any 
surplus available for export, she 
should be allowed to import only 
such quantities as would strictly 
meet her medical needs, such im- 
portation to be under the inter- 
national supervision of the Perma- 
nent Central Board. These measures, 
the Commission felt, would ensure 
a system of narcotics control in 
Japan no less efficient than that ex- 
isting under the present military 
authorities. If approved by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Com- 
mission’s recommendations would 
be forwarded to the treaty-making 
powers as soon as possible. 

As. regards Germany, the Com- 
mission took note of the informa- 
tion supplied to it from several 
sources regarding the narcotics situ- 
ation in that country, especially of a 
communication from the Allied Sec- 
retariat in Berlin informing the 


Secretary-General that an annual 
report would be forwarded at the 
earliest possible moment. The Com. 
mission, however, was not fully sat- 
isfied with the situation in Germany, 
and the representative of the United 
States stated that his Government 
proposed to take certain measures 
with a view to effecting an improve- 
ment. 

The Commission also approved 
detailed plans for the compilation 
of what may become the key book 
of the system of international con- 
trol: a digest and analysis of legis- 
lation in all countries. The book 
may take over two years to com- 
plete, but it would help greatly in 
studying how various countries 
apply the Conventions. The Com- 
mission also considered and ad- 
vised the Council on appointments 
of members of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Board. 

As the Commission concluded its 
work after two weeks of intense 
study and discussion, the represen- 
tative of France, Mr. Bourgois, gave 
an eloquent account of the achieve- 
ments in the field of narcotics con- 
trol: Narcotic drug control had, 
he said, been the first example 
of world-wide rationalization of a 
specialized industry by a diplo- 
matic instrument; it had created 
an international administration 
which now directs and controls 
world trade in several hundred 
products; it had set up an effective 
international legislation. In its ac- 
complishments the world might, he 
concluded, see a cause for optimism 


in other fields. 
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By July 31, 1947, all five delega- 
tions represented on the Military 
Staff Committee had presented to 
the Committee their provisional es- 
timates on the over-all strength and 


composition of armed forces which 


Members of the United Nations, as 


_ required by the Charter, are to 


place at the disposal of the Security 
Council. This was indicated in a 
supplementary report which the 
Committee forwarded to the Coun- 


‘cil on August 29. 


This supplementary report says 
that, on July 31, the Committee in- 
structed a sub-committee to open 


Provisional Estimates of Over-all Strength and Composition 
of Armed Forces to be Made Available to Security Council 


informal discussions with the ob- 
ject of reconciling the various pro- 
posals and agreeing on a tentative 
numerical estimate of the over-all 
strength and composition.. Since 
then, the sub-committee has been 
engaged in such debates. During 
August it considered the question 
of land forces, after which it began 
consideration of the estimate of the 
over-all strength of naval forces. 

In response to a request from the 
Security Council, the Military Staff 
Committee had on June 30 submit- 
ted proposals made by the French, 
United Kingdom, and United States 


delegations regarding the provi- 
sional estimate of over-all strength 
and composition. The Chinese dele- 
gation agreed with the United King- 
dom proposal. 

A table showing these proposals 
was reproduced in the WEEKLY 
BuL.ettn, vol. III, no. 2, page 62. 
Subsequently, however, an estimate 
was submitted by the Soviet dele- 
gation, and these figures, together 
with the previous estimates, which 
are repeated here for purposes of 
comparison, are given in the fol- 
low table. 





Pe FRANCE U.S.S.R. U.K.* U.S. 
AIR FORCES 
Bombers 775 600 600 1250 
Strategic (225) (includes only strategic 
Medium (150) and tactical bombers) 
Light (400) 
Fighters 300 300 400 2250 
Reconnais- (includes fighter bombers) 
sance 200 es —— 
Miscellaneous — 300 200 300 
Total 1275 1200 1200 3800 
(does not include air 
transport requirements) 
GROUND FORCES 
Divisions 16 ba 8-12 20 
Armored (3) 
Airborne (3) 
Motorized or 


Mountain 


NAVAL FORCES 


Battleships 3 
Carriers 6 
Cruisers 9 
Destroyers 18-24 
Escort vessels 30 
Minesweepers 30 
Submarines 12 
Assault ship- 

ping and craft 

for number of 

divisions shown 1 





(10) 





— 2 
4 

5-6 6 
24 24 
24 48 
24 24 
12 12 
— 3 


(2 regimental 
combat teams or 
brigade groups) 






$] | tre. 


Note: The French, United Kingdom. and United States proposals provide for appro- 
priate naval auxiliaries without specifying exact numbers. 
*The Chinese delegation supports the provisional estimate of the United Kingdom 


delegation. 


Key to Documents on the Subject: 


Soviet Estimate of Over-all Strength of United Nations 
Forces — Press Release MSC/28 dated 


September 9, 1947. 


Letter from Chairman of Military Staff Committee to 
Secretary-General — S/535 dated September 2, 


1947. 


Press Communique Concerning Work of Military 
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Staff Committee for August—Press Release MSC/ 
27 dated September 2, 1947. 


Report of Securitv Council to General Assembly— 


A/366 (page 183) dated August 21, 1947. 

Letter from President of Security Council to Chair- 
man of Military Staff Committee and Reply—S/395 
dated June 30, 1947. 





For Permanent Peace, Common Welfare’ 
Secretary-General Calls for Determined Effort 


& A eeeeven there will always be disagreements of 

one sort or another between the nations, I look 
forward with absolute confidence to the day when the 
most basic and damaging disagreements which exist 
today will be resolved,” said Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, addressing the 58th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at Boston 
on September 10. 

Explaining his own position as an international civil 
servant, Mr. Lie said that he and the 2,800 others in 
the Secretariat were obligated to be impartial and 
equally considerate of the rights and views of all the 
Member nations. 

“It may seem to some people at some times that such 
a position of neutrality is either immoral, or, for that 
matter, impossible,” he said. “It stands to reason that 
it can be difficult. But the rule is that we, in the United 
Nations Secretariat, shall be impartial, and I can 
assure you that we intend to obey our instructions. 
We must do this éven when a lack of partiality may be 
interpreted as ‘trading with the enemy.’ ” 

Examining the causes of the frictions and differences 
which now divide the nations, Mr. Lie said that the 
immediate reason for many of them was the Second 
World War, which caused colossal destruction and loss 
of life in many countries, destroyed weak economies, 
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and heavily damaged economies which were fairly 
stable before the war. 

Every one of the tired, confused, and poverty. 
stricken nations was nevertheless determined to defend 
the interests for which it considered that it had fought. 

Then after the end of hostilities vacuums left by the 
obliteration of fascist or nazi governments attracted 
opposing political and economic elements from outside, 
Political movements which had been kept under the lid 
for many years found vent in all parts of the world, 
and economic and political troubles which had existed 
before the beginning of the war in Europe sprang up 
again. 

“Today the nations are consequently dealing with 
double trouble: an acute combination of long-standing 
difficulties and the violent, acute problems brought by 
war,” Mr. Lie declared. 

It would be foolish to minimize these problems, 
whether they be political or economic, he added, but 
it would also be foolish to allow them to make us lose 
our heads. 


Not a Peace Conference 


“In order to understand the role of the United 
Nations in this whole complex of difficulties,” he con- 
tinued, “ it must be understood, first of all, that the 
United Nations was never expected to play the role of 
a peace conference. It was understood, and still is un- 
derstood, that the peace treaties were to be negotiated 
by the former belligerent powers immediately con- 
cerned... 

“It was our hope, at the time the Charter was signed 
at San Francisco in 1945, that these treaties would be 
concluded within a fairly short space of time and that 
they would form the basis of a general political and 
economic settlement in Europe and the Far East. 

“We realize that such a settlement would be neces- 
sary if the United Nations, as a world organization, 
was to fulfill its many objectives. You cannot maintain 
a peace until you have established peace. Certainly 
you cannot hope to establish full economic co-oper- 
ation between the nations unless you have a political 
basis for such co-operation.” 

While frequent attempts by the Big Powers to settle 
the terms of the major treaties had so far not been 
successful, it must be recognized that some of the 
questions were fundamental and that concessions were 
most difficult to make. 


Agreement Necessary to World 


“‘What people are entitled to ask, at the same time.” 
he said, “is that the powers shall continue to seek 
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agreement with one another and shall never lose sight 
of the fact that agreement is absolutely necessary to 
the world. 

“From the point of view of the United Nations it is 
simply not conceivable or tolerable that the world 
shall be divided permanently into several groups or 
camps. Such a state of affairs, if continued indefinitely, 
could only lead to political and economic chaos and 
bring endless suffering to the people.” 

Adding that he regards this lack of agreement as a 
temporary state of affairs, Mr. Lie spoke confidently of 
the future and declared that he could not make himself 
believe that this situation would be allowed vo lead to 
another war within the foreseeable future. 

“Everything that I know . . . convinces me that no 
country with the power to make war regards war as a 
practical proposition now or in the future,” he said. 

“As for the present and for the immediate future I 
can add, without fear of dispute, that no country on 
earth can tolerate another war, even within the limits 
of warfare as we have known it in the past. 

“My immediate preoccupation is not that the air 
of hostility which prevails in so many quarters today 
may lead to an actual armed conflict of global propor- 
tions. My greatest concern is with the effect which 
misunderstanding has upon the whole scheme of work 
envisaged by the San Francisco Charter. 


Enough Work for Generations 


“In the best of circumstances we have enough work 
laid out for us to consume the best brains and the 
complete energy of all governments, working in abso- 
lute harmony, for many generations.” 

Mr. Lie pointed out that, even before the war, social 
and economic conditions all over the world required 
drastic attention, but now the average standard of 
conditions had gone from bad to worse in many 
countries, from miserable to impossible in others. 

“Tt is the job of the United Nations, through co- 
operation and mutual assistance betwéen all of its 
Member countries, to tackle these conditions and to 
keep on tackling them, year after year and generation 
after generation, until we have given all humanity an 
opportunity to enjoy a decent life,” the Secretary- 
General continued. 
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“We can only begin to do this job with the good will 
and the earnest co-operation of all thinking men and 
women, everywhere, expressed in terms of solid con- 
tributions by their governments in the councils of the 
United Nations and its allied agencies. 

“IT am glad to tell you that the United Nations has 
already laid the groundwork for its long-range pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Lie then continued that the organization was 
now practically complete, and that all of its organs 
had done an immense amount of work. If their meet- 
ings had not all brought positive results, it must be 
remembered that the United Nations had been work- 
ing only two years. Its program was so vast that it 
would take generations to accomplish. A beginning 
had to be made, and that had been done. 


Confident Determination Required 


“We are no more entitled to be discouraged today 
than we were during the war itself,” he added. “The 
struggle in which we are engaged today promises to be 
long and difficult. We must face it with the same cool 
heads and brave hearts and the same spirit of sacrifice 
which brought us victory in time of war. And we must 
face it together.” 

Concluding, the Secretary-General said: “The United 
Nations, which is a collective and co-operative organ- 
ization of 55 nations, including nations of all sizes 
and governments of many types and different interests, 
is today a working, living body standing solidly for 
permanent peace and the common welfare of all na- 
tions and of all peoples. 

“Tt came into being as the child of our struggle-to- 
the-death against a common enemy. It is a permanent 
organization with an impelling, long-range program of 
human betterment. 

“Differences which now exist or which may arise 
between the nations must not be allowed to prevent 
this community of nations, working as a community 
of nations, from fulfilling its many duties to mankind. 

“We fully intend to maintain peace and to make that 
peace worthy of the men and women who suffered to 
win it. 

“I ask you to join me in this confident determina- 
tion.” 
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(Conitnued from page 356) 

(b) Universal Postal Union 

If approved by the General Assembly, this agreement will come 
into effect when the Postal Convention, adopted at the 12th Postal 
Congress (held in Paris this summer) comes into force on July 1, 
1948. The agreement is an annex to this Convention, which is UPU’s 
basic instrument. 
(c) International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

This agreement requires the approval of both the General Assembly 
and the Bank’s Board of Governors before it can come into effect: 
The Board of Governors is currently meeting in London. 
(d) International Monetary Fund 

This agreement requires the approval of both the General Assembly 
and the Fund’s Board of Governors before it becomes effective. The 
Fund’s Board of Governors is now meeting in London. 
(e) International Telecommunications Union 

The Economic and Social Council approved this agreement on 
condition that ITU comply with the General Assembly resolution 
barring Franco Spain from membership in any: organization related 
to the United Nations. ITU’s Plenipotentiary Conference is now in 
session at Atlantic City, and has approved the agreement. Affirmative 
Assembly action on this agreement would bring it provisionally into 
force. It will formally enter into force at the same time that the new 
telecommunications convention comes into force, or at some earlier 


date if ITU so decides. 


‘Applications for Membership in the International Civil Aviation 


Organization: item proposed by the Secretary-General 
(a) Application of Italy 
Italy’s application for membership in ICAO was approved by the 
ICAO Assembly on May 16, 1947, by the required four-fifths vote. 
In keeping with the terms of the agreement between the United 
Nations and ICAO, this application will now have to be considered 
by the General Assembly. If the Assembly takes no adverse action, 
Italy will be admitted to membership in ICAO subject, under the 
terms of the International Civil Aviation Convention, to the assent 
of those states invaded or attacked by Italy in the Second World War. 


Transfer to the World Health Organization of certain assets of the 
United Nations: item proposed by the Economic and Social Council 


To assist in the efficient performance of its functions, the World 
Health Organization’s Interim Commission, requested the United 
Nations in April 1947 to transfer to it the title and’ ownership of 
(a) the health and medical sections of the League of Nations 
Library; (b) the archives, correspondence files, and stocks of publi- 
cations of the League’s Health Section; (c) the archives, furniture, 
and financial assets of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemiological Intelli- 
gence of the League in Singapore; (d) the assets of the Darling 
Foundation and the Leon Bernard Foundation. 


Trade Union Rights (Freedom of Association) : item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council 

At the fourth session of the Economic and Social Council, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions proposed an item calling for 
guarantees for the exercise and development of trade union rights. 
The Council referred the matter (along with documents from WFTU 
and the American Federation of Labor) to the International Labor 
Organization for its consideration and report. 

Reporting back to the Council at the fifth session, ILO defined 
certain principles in line with this concept and proposed certain 
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action. The Council asked ILO to continue its efforts so that inter- 
national conventions on this subject might be adopted soon, and 
decided to transmit the ILO report to the General Assembly. 


Recommendations to be made with a view to preventing the dis- 
semination with regard to foreign States of slanderous reports 
which are harmful to good relations between States and contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United Nations: item pro- 
posed by Yugoslavia 


Relief needs after the Termination of UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration): item proposed by the 
Economic and Social Council 

Last December the Assembly established a Special Technical Com- 
mittee to study the minimum import requirements of nations in 
need of relief, and the means available to them to finance these 
requirements. The Committee examined available information and 
reported that outside relief assistance to the extent of $583,000,000 
would be needed by six European countries. 

Last February, the Secretary-General circulated this report. Since 
then, he has facilitated informal meetings between Member govern- 
ments so that they could co-ordinate their relief activities. Acting 
under the Assembly’s instructions, he has reported to the Economic 
and Social Council at every session this year. 

In this item, the Council draws the General Assembly’s attention to 
the Secretary-General’s last report, and approves steps he had taken 
to carry out the General Assembly’s instructions. The report, which 
was written last July, indicates that about sixty per cent of the 
estimated needs are reasonably certain of being met. The report gives 
a summary of the plans of Member governments as known to the 
Secretary-General, and summarizes the difficult food situation re- 
flected in FAO reports. 


Draft Charter of International Human Rights and Duties: item pro- 
posed by Ecuador 

This draft charter was transmitted by the delegation of Ecuador 
to the Secretary-General on August 14, 1947. At the last regular 
session, a draft declaration of International Human Rights and Duties 
was submitted by the Government of Panama, and was referred to 
this Committee. 

The draft charter lists eighteen rights, including the right to life; 
right to personal liberty; freedom of speech and expression; freedom 
of conscience; right to establish a home; right not to be outlawed; 
and right to work in all its forms. 


Draft Charter of the Duties and Rights of States: item proposed by 
Ecuador 

As in the case of the preceding item, this draft charter was trans- 
mitted by the delegation of Ecuador to the Secretary-General on 
August 14, 1947, At the last regular session, the Government of 
Panama submitted a draft declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of States (see Item 36 of the Provisional Agenda). 


Need for greater use by the United Nations and its organs of the 
International Court of Justice in connection not only with disputes 
of a legal character, but also with legal aspects of disputes and situa- 
tions: item proposed by Australia 

Legal disputes should as a general rule be referred by the parties 
to the International Court of Justice. Article 36(3) of the Charter 
provides, in effect, that the Security Council should consider this 
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principle whenever it recommends procedures or methods of adjust- 
ment in any dispute the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
peace and security. 

Article 96 empowers the General Assembly or the Security 
Council to request the Court for an advisory opinion on any legal 
question. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, 
which may at any time be so authorized by the Assembly, request 
advisory opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within the 
scope of the activities. 


Privileges and Immunities within the boundaries of the United 
States of America of the representatives of Member States and their 
staffs: item proposed by Argentina 


Recommendations to be made to ensure the surrender of war crimi- 
nals, traitors and quislings to the States where their crimes were 
committed: item proposed by Yugoslavia 


Registration of treaties and international agreements: item pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General 

According to the Charter, every treaty and international agree- 
ment entered into by any Member state shall be registered as soon as 
possible with the Secretariat and published by it. Last December the 
Assembly laid down regulations to give effect to this provision. The 
Secretary-General will report on how this resolution is being 
implemented. 


Working of the Secretariat of the United Nations under Chapter 
XV of the Charter: item proposed by Australia 

At the time of writing, no documentation of this item had heen 
provided. Chapter XV of the Charter embraces all the Articles ‘V7 
through 101—relating to the Secretariat. 
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Importance of the Tariff 


Since the beginning of April, when negotiations be- 
gan over seven hundred meetings have been held 
in Geneva among nineteen countries for the purpose of 
negotiating tariff reductions. A total of 108 sets of 
bilateral negotiations (or discussions between pairs of 
countries) have been started. Of these, 41 have 
been completed, and a further 27 are nearing com- 
pletion. 

What is the significance of these negotiations? Why 
are they taking place in Geneva? In what way are 
results expected to benefit the countries concerned, and 
the world as a whole? 

The countries concerned are those entrusted by the 
Economic and Social Council with the task of drafting 
a charter for the International Trade Organization, 
together with Syria (which belongs to a customs union 
with one of those countries). The draft charter was 
completed in August, and it will be the basic document 
for consideration at the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment, opening at Havana on Novem- 
ber 21. These nineteen territories share among them 
70 per cent of the world’s trade. It has been truthfully 
stated that these negotiations represent by far the 
greatest international concerted effort to reduce trade 
barriers that the world has ever seen. 


Not least in importance is the fact that these nego- 
tiations are proceeding simultaneously with the ham- 
mering out of the thirty thousand-word ITO Charter. 
The countries concerned in drafting each one of its 
one hundred articles are in no sense merely engaged 
on an exercise in academic ingenuity. They have been 
bargaining behind closed doors for over four months. 
item by item, to reduce barriers to trade between each 
other. Their success will not only benefit the countries 
concerned but set an example of the way in which 
the principles of the ITO Charter can and must be 
put into practice. 

As J. J. Dedman, Australian Minister for Postwar 
Reconstruction, said in a broadcast from Geneva on 
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Negotiations at Geneva 


August 21: “The Charter cannot stand by itself. The 
Charter and the proposed multilateral trade agree. 
ment (to which tariff concessions will be appended) 
are integral parts of the general plan to expand trade, 
The success or failure of the whole plan now depends 
on reaching a similar degree of understanding in trade 
negotiations.” 

During recent months, while world disequilibrium, 
particularly in currency matters, has been increasing, 
the task of negotiating tariff concessions has not 
proved easy. But progress, if slow, has been made. 
Clair Wilcox, leader of the United States delegation, 
explained some of the difficulties in a plenary meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee on August 23. “Negotia- 
tions on tariffs, even when confined to a single pair 
of countries, are difficult enough,” he said. “But here 
in Geneva, together with the completion of the Charter, 
we have carried forward 108 such negotiations 
in the same place and at the same time. It appeared to 
many of us, before we began, that the mere physical 
obstacles to such an undertaking might be insuperable. 
But these obstacles have been surmounted. The ma- 
chinery of negotiations has been constructed and oiled 
and set in motion. The wheels are turning. Our dis- 
appointment is that they have not turned as rapidly as 
we had hoped.” 

Progress has been and is being made in a series of 
bilateral discussions among nineteen nations at Geneva, 
in their task of negotiating multilateral agreement. But 
it would be shortsighted not to recognize that serious 
difficulties have yet to be overcome, and that too 
much in the way of achievement is not to be expected. 
Nor would it be fair to prejudge the results. 


What is significant is that, with world trading and 
monetary conditions about as unpropitious as could 
be imagined, a start has been made—on a substantial 
scale and covering a high proportion of the trading 
nations of the world—to reduce barriers to trade and 
so to stimulate the flow of goods between coun- 
tries which is one of the fundamental objectives of ITO. 
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oRE millions of people than ever before will hear 
M the proceedings of this session of the General 
Assembly through world-wide broadcasting arrange- 
ments made by the Radio Division of the Department 
of Public Information. 
The official broadcasts go on the air from short-wave 









































a 
transmitters in the United States and Canada which the 
United Nations has leased. Some broadcasts are re- 
layed by overseas transmitters. 

The Radio Division has arranged at this session for 
additional time on the air for the Assembly broadcasts 
in Spanish, Chinese, and Russian. There are plans 
also for news broadcasts, daily except Sundays, in 

The Dutch, Flemish, Portuguese (for Brazil), Arabic, and 
oa Turkish. These are likely to be relayed by the national 
«| systems. 
rade, "Special arrangements are being made to provide a 
enh daily transmission in English to the Union of South 
rade Africa, which has hitherto been difficult to reach with 
the facilities available. 
oe The proceedings of all morning and afternoon 
M8 | plenary meetings, and of many Main Committee meet- 
not } ings, will be broadcasted to Europe and the Middle 
ade. East, with a brief running commentary in English and 
ion, | French. When possible, Security Council meetings will 
i also be broadcasted. 
“8 Radio correspondents from Member and other coun- 
here | ies will be permitted to make home broadcasts, using 
ter, | United Nations facilities. Countries now represented 
‘ons | PY correspondents are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
pe Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
ical lands, Norway, Palestine, the Philippines, Sweden, 
ble. Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United 
a States, and Yugoslavia. , 
‘led United States local stations and overseas networks 
jis. | Which have not sent correspondents to Lake Success 
-as | Will receive from the Radio Division a .General As- 
sembly kit of three fifteen-minute scripts, several five- 
of | minute talks, and ten “spot” announcements. 
va, Marking the Assembly’s opening day, the Radio 
But | Division, in association with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ous | ing System (United States), will broadcast a special 
too prograin written by Allan Sloane and directed and 
ed. | produced by Norman Corwin of CBS. It will go out to 
the world over United Nations facilities and will be 
nd | broadcasted in the United States by CBS. It will be 
ald 
ial 
ng 
nd 
in- 
0. 
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Broadcasting the General Assembly 


broadcasted by transcription in Great Britain, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, Palestine, 
the Philippines, and Malaya. The program will also be 
produced in French, Russian, Chinese, and Spanish for 
broadcasts over United Nations facilities. 

(A complete and up-to-date schedule as on the op- 
posite page will be published in each issue of the 
BULLETIN during the Assembly session.) 





Co-ordinating, 


Information 


The fourth session of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Public Information was held on 
August 5 at ILO headquarters at Montreal. 
Representatives of ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, 
the International Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, WHO-Interim Commission, the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, and the 
United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion discussed a variety of common information 
problems. 

Reports were presented to the Committee on 
general services by the Department of Public 
Information during the same period. In the 
latter connection, agency representatives detailed 
establishment of their branch offices and dis- 
cussions were held on the initiation of reciprocal 
int rmation centers. As the majority of agencies 
have not yet set up information services in 
their branch offices, a number of interim 
services to be undertaken in the near future 
were agreed upon. 

Of particular interest to members was a report 
presented on the progress of the United Nations 
telecommunications plan and a review of pro- 
gress to date on the establishment of “corres- 
pondent-speakers” groups. Agency representa- 
tives agreed to begin immediately to assist the 
Department of Public Information in locating 
persons who would be in a position to serve as 
“correspondent-speakers.” 






United Nations Broadcasts 


T ue Unitep Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted), pro- 
grams of news, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the specialized 


agencies. 


Wave- 
length Frequency 
(metres) (kilocycles) 


EDT GMT Program Beamed to Call Sign 


16.84 
19.75 


17,820 
15,190 


1515-1600 Russian* 


Europe incl. 


U.S.S.R. 


11:15-12:00 a.m. 


|CKNC 
CKCX 


WLWL 
WNRI 
WNRA 


19.75 
16.52 
13.88 


15,200 
18,160 
21,160 


1830-1900 French* Europe 


19.62 
25.58 


pasar 
pe 


English (News) * 
English (News at\ 

dictation speed) | 
French 


2100-2115 
2115-2130 


2130-2200 


15,290 


Europe 
11,730 


19.80 
31.02 
25.62 
19.67 
16.83 
25.58 
31.35 


15,150 

9,670 
11,710 
15,250 
17.830 
11,730 

9,570 


WRCA 
WNRX 
WLWR-1 
WLWR-2 
WCBX 
WRUL 
WRUW 


Latin 


America 


- 8:00 p.m. 2300-2400 Spanish* 


11,730 
9,570 


25.58 
31.35 


JWRUL 


10:00-11:00 p.m. 0200-0300 
(WRUW 


Latin 
America 


Spanish* 


3:45- 4:15 a.m. 0745-0815 English (News 
and Talks) 
Chinese (News 


and Talks) 


31.09 
19.67 
16.85 


9,650 
15,250 
17,800 


Far East & lknpa 


{KNBI 


4:15- 4:45 a.m. 
vom (KRHO 


0815-0845 Pacific** 


Programs relayed for U.S.A. listeners, in English: 


(Local Time) 


0515-0530 Radio Review* ** KSAN (San Francisco) 1,450 


9:15- 9:30 p.m. 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 
11:30-11:45 a.m. 

1:00- 1:15 p.m. 

7:15- 7:30 p.m. 


7:45- 8:00 p.m. 


0245-0300 
1530-1545 
1700-1715 
2315-2330 


2345-2400 


Radio Review* ** 
Radio Review* *** 
Radio Review* *** 


Radio Review* ** 


Radio Review* * ** 


WMCA (New York) 570 
WOXR (New York) 
WWRL (New York) Z 
WTOM (Bloomington, 

Ind.) 
WCTC (New Brunswick, 


N. J.) 


*** Daily except Saturdays and Sundays 
**** Daily except Sundays and Mondays 


*Daily except Sundays 
** Daily except Mondays 


In addition to these programs, the proceedings of the Security Council, and of morning and after- 
noon plenary meetings and many Main Committee meetings of the General Assembly, are broadcast 
to Europe, with a commentary in English and French, over stations WLWL, WNRI, and WNRA. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting the quality of the reception, with 
any other coniments you may have, will be gladly acknowledged by the Radio Division, Lake Success, 
Nw... 0.5. A. 


These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U. S. Department of State, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
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Unitep Nations. Annual report of the 
Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1947. viii, 83 p. (A/315). (Of- 
ficial records of the Second session of 
the General Assembly, Supplement 
No. 1). 

____. DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INForR- 
MATION. Structure of the United Na- 
tions. May 1947. New York, United 
Nations, 1947. 26 p. Prepared by the 
Research Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information. 

ae Guide for lecturers and 
teachers. April 1947. New York, 
United Nations, 1947. xx [165]p. Pre- 
pared by the Section for Lecture Ser- 
vices and Educational Liaison, Depart- 
ment of Public Information. 

Arnotp-ForsteR, W. The United Na- 
tions Charter examined. London, Pub- 
lished by the Labour Party [1947?] 
49p. (Labour discussion series). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Unirep Nations. Official records of the 
First part of the First session of the 
General Assembly. Plenary meetings 
of the General Assembly. Verbatim 
record 10 January-14 February 1946. 
Nations Unies. Documents officiels de 
la premiére partie de la premiére ses- 
sion de l’Assemblée générale. Séances 
pleniéres de l’Assemblée génerale. 
Comptes rendus in extenso 10 janvier- 
14 février 1946. London [New York, 
1947] xii, 676 p. English and French 
in parallel columns. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


Great Brirain. ForeIGN Orrice. United 
Kingdom draft of an International Bill 
of Human Rights, London, June 1947. 
ie H.M. Stationery Office, 1947. 

p. 

Unitep Nations. Protocol on narcotic 
drugs. Protocol amending the Agree- 
ments, Conventions and Protocols on 
Narcotic drugs concluded at the 
Ilague on 23 January 1912, at Geneva 
on 11 February 1925 and 19 February 
1925 and 13 July 1931, at Bangkok on 
27 November 1931 and at Geneva on 
26 June 1936. Protocol sur les stupé- 
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Department of Public Information: 


fiants. Protocole amendant les Ac- 
cords, Conventions et Protocoles sur 
les stupéfiants conclus a la Haye le 
23 janvier 1912, 4 Genéve le 11 février 
1925 et le 13 juillet 1931, 4 Bangkok 
le 27 novembre 1931 et 4 Genéve le 26 
juin 1936. New York, United Nations, 
1947. 8p. English and French in paral- 
lel columns. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Unitep Nations. Non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. Summaries of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General 
during 1946. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1947, 152p. 


TRUSTEESHIP 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE... . Two 
aspects of trusteeship. United States 
trusteeship for the territory of the 
Pacific Islands [by Robert R. Rob- 
bins] and The First session of the 
Trusteeship Council [by Alfred E. 
Wellons and William L. Yeomans] 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 1947. 
18p. (Department of State publication 
2850, United States-United Nations 
Information series 21). Reprinted 
from the Department of State Bulletin 
of May 4 and June 8, 1947. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABouR CONFERENCE. 
Thirtieth session, Geneva, 1947. Free- 
dom of association and industrial rela- 
tions. Seventh item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1947. v, 145p. (Report VII). 

PREPARATORY ASIATIC REGIONAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL La- 
BOUR ORGANISATION. New Delhi, 1947. 
Problems of social security. First item 
on the agenda. New Delhi, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1947. iii, 123p. 
(Report 1). 

Foop and AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NaATIONs. Second an- 
nual report of the Director-General to 
the FAO Conference. Washington. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, 1947. ix, 33p. Ap- 
pendix 8: “FAO Publications printed 


or photo-offset to 30 June 1947.” 

. Deuxiéme rapport annuel du 
Directeur général a la Conférence de 
la FAO. Washington, Organisation des 
Nations Unies pour |’Alimentation et 
PAgriculture, 1947. ix, 33p. 

. Proceedings of the Second ses- 
sion of the Conference, held at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 2-13 September, 
1946. Washington, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, 1947. 198p. (C46/96). Appen- 
dix: “Reference list of Copenhagen 
Conference documents”. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Unitep States NATIONAL COMMISSION 


For UNESCO. Report on Mountain- 
Plains Regional Conference on 
UNESCO, Denver, Colorado, May, 
1947 [Washington United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, 
1947] 40p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. European 


initiative essential to economic re- 
covery [Remarks by Secretary of State 
George Marshall made on the occa- 
sion of commencement exercises at 
Harvard University on June 5, 1947] 
[Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1947 5p. (Department of State publi- 
cation 2882, European series 25). 

, . The Constitution of Ja- 
pan, effective May 3, 1947 [Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Office, 1947] iv, 13p. 
(Department of State publication 
2836, Far Eastern series 22). 


Rivero, JEAN. et VEDEL, GeorcEs. Les 


problémes économiques & sociaux et 
la Constitution du 27 octobre 1946 
(mai 1947) [par] Jean Rivero et 
Georges Vedel. Paris, Librairie sociale 
et économique, 1947. 60p. (Collection 
Droit social, XXXI). _ 


P E P (Potiticat AnD Economic PLAn- 


NING). Britain and world trade, a re- 
port by P E P. London P E P, 1947. 
199p. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF Com- 


MERCE. Resolutions, XIth Congress, 
Montreaux, 2nd-7th June 1947. Paris, 
International Headquarters, 1947. 85p. 
(Brochure No. 117). 


ReEvuE JuRIDIQUE ET POLITIQUE DE 


L’UNION FRANCAISE. Premiére année, 
No. 1. Janvier-Mars 1947. Paris, 
Librairie générale de droit et de juris- 
prudence, 1947. Quarterly. 





PERSONALITIES 


Committee on Procedures and Organization—Chairman 


Escott Meredith Reid, an 
alternate delegate of Canada 
to the second regular session 
of the General Assembly, is 
Chairman of its Committee 
on Procedures and Organ- 
ization. He served as adviser 
to the Canadian delegation 
to both parts of the first 
regular session of the As- 
sembly. Since 1946, Mr. Reid 
has held the posts of Coun- 
selor of the Department of 
External Affairs and of Chief 
of the European and Commonwealth Division. 

Born in Campbellford, Ontario, in 1905, he grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1927 and 


Mr. Reid 


later was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, He 
held the Junior Medley Scholarship in Economics at 
Oxford, and the Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in 
Social Sciences (1930 to 1932). 

Mr. Reid began his career, while still studying, as q 
clerk in the Audit Department of the Ontario Govern. 
ment. He later served, from 1932 to 1938, as National 
Secretary of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, and, from 1937 to 1938, as Acting Professor 
of Government and Political Science at Dalhousie 
University, Halifax. He joined the Department of 
External Affairs in 1939 and shortly after went to 
Washington as Second Secretary. In 1941 he returned 
to the Department of External Affairs and served in 
the American and Far Eastern Divisions. He returned 
to Washington as First Secretary in 1944, 


Committee on Procedures and Organization—Vice-Chairman 


Carlos Holguin de Lavalle, permanent representative 
for Peru to the United Nations with the rank of 
ambassador, is a delegate of his country to the second 
regular session of the General Assembly, and Vice- 
Chairman of its Committee on Procedures and Or- 
ganization. He was born in Lima in 1892, and after 
completing his education joined the diplomatic service 
of his country. He began his career at the Peruvian 
Legation in Colombia as Attaché, then as Second 
Secretary and finally as Chargé d’Affaires. 

Between 1925 and 1933, Mr. de Lavalle served as 
Secretary of the Peruvian delegation to the “Tacna- 
Arica Arbitration,” as First Secretary at the Peruvian 
Legation in London; and as Diplomatic Counselor for 


the “Leticia Conference in 
Rio de Janeiro.” For the next 
ten years he served as Coun- 
selor and Chargé d’Affaires 
in London, and from 1936 to 
1937 was Chargé d’Affaires 
for Peru in China and Japan. 
From 1938 to 1940, Mr. 
de Lavalle was Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Peru to 
Venezuela, and since then 
he has held the posts of 
Minister and, later. Ambas- Mr. de Lavalle 
sador to Bolivia, as Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain 
and to Portugal, and as Ambassador to Chile. 


Committee on Procedures and Organization—Rapporteur 


. 


William Borberg, perman- 
ent representative of Den- 
mark to the United Nations, 
is alternate representative to 
the second regular session of 
the General Assembly and 
Rapporteur of its Committee 
on Procedures and Organiza- 
tion. He has participated in 
the Preparatory Commission 
of the Untied Nations and 

; both parts of the first regu- 

Mr. Borberg lar session of the General 

Assembly. He also served from 1928 to 1940 as Den- 

mark’s permanent delegate to the League of Nations 

and during that period took part in all the League 
Assemblies. 

Born in Copenhagen in 1885, he graduated from 


376 


the University of Copenhagen in 1904. He received his 
master’s degree in Economics and Politics in 1911, and 
spent the next three years studying abroad. In 1915, he 
was appointed Secretary of the Merchant’s Guild of 
Copenhagen, later the same year becoming head of its 
Office for Foreign Trade. 

In 1919, Mr. Borberg was appointed Secretary to 
the Commercial Treaties Commission, becoming Chief 
of its Secretariat in 1921, and serving as a member 
of the Commission from 1921 to 1926. In addition he 
served on the commission organizing the Danish 
Foreign Service (1920), subsequently being appointed 
Chief of the Commercial-Political Section of the For- 
eign Office (1921 to 1926). After a two-year period as | 
Counselor of the Danish Legation in London, and 
twelve years with the League of Nations, he returned 


to the Foreign Office in 1940. 
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1946 
Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dee. 
1947 
From Jan. 
” Mar. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
May 


June 
July 

July 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


From Sept. 
” Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


From Oct. 


(tentative) 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security ‘Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Security Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—Subsidiary Group 

Special Committee on Palestine 


FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission to Western Samoa 

International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (1TU) 

Nanking Study Conference Concerning Fundamental Education 
(UNESCO) 

Committee on Convention on International Civil Aviation (ICAO) 

International Statistical Conferences (in conjunction with Inter- 
American Statistical Institute and International Statistical 
Institute) 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

Legal Committee of ICAO 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements—second session 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 

Standing Advisory Committees of the FAO: on Agriculture; on 
Nutrition; on Fisheries 

Interim Committee on Program of Meetings 

Experts Commission on Copyright (UNESCO) 


Forthcoming 


General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Meteorological Divisional Meeting—Special (ICAO) 

Executive Board—Committee for Cultural Reconstruction 
(UNESCO) 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers (ECE) 

Committee of Experts “Survey of the International Aspects of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and their Relationship 
with UNESCO” 

International*Committee of Schools of Social Service (UNESCO) 

Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 
(UNESCO) 

Airdromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
(ICAO) 

Air Operations Committee (ad hoc) on Temperature Account- 
ability (ICAO) 

Special Committee of Airworthiness Division of the Air Navigation 
Committee (ICAO) 

Sub-Committee on Alkalis (ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Timber (ECE) 

Program Committee of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 

Organizational Meeting of Regional Councils of Marine Scientists 
(ILO) 

World Census of Agriculture—Middle East Committee (ILO) 

Expert Committee for the Revision of the Existing International 
Sanitary Conventions (WHO) 

Standing Committee on Co-ordination of the Economic and Social 
Council 


Committee on European Inland Transport (ECE) 

Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 

Meeting for the Co-ordination of the Medical and Biological Ab- 
stracting Services (UNESCO) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—28th session 

Panel on Housing Problems (ECE) 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Balkans 
Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 
Rome 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Samoa 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Nanking 
Montreal 


Washington 
Montevideo 
Brussels 


Geneva 
London 
London 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Paris 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Paris 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Montreal 
Paris 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Singapore 
Cairo 


(not known) 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 


Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 
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